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From The Miriam and Ira D. Wallach Division of Art, Prints and Photographs: Photography Collection, The 
New York Public Library. Courtesy of New York Public Library Digital Collections. (Not a family photo.) 


he Spawrs and the Messers were some of the earliest settlers in McLean County, Illinois. Both 
families moved there from Pickaway County, Ohio, in the late 1820s. 
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ps R. Spawr arrived in the fall of 1827 with his parents, Valentine and Ann Margaret 
(Richer/Richner/Richter) Spawr, and some of his brothers. They followed Peter’s brother and 
sister and her husband, who had moved there the previous year. Born March 14, 1809, in 
Pennsylvania, Peter was 18 years old. 

The Spawr family had moved to Madison Township, Pickaway County, Ohio, from 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, before moving on to Illinois. 

Pioneers from Pennsylvania and Ohio came in schooner wagons. Many years later James 
Haines, an (unrelated) Illinois pioneer from Ohio, recalled 


Strong and roughly-built wagons, surmounted by Pennsylvania fashioned beds 
closely covered by heavy tow-linen cloth, woven from flax, home grown, and manufactured 
entirely by members of the family in Ohio, composed the ark, car or moving house or home, 
that transported the “new-comers” to... Tazewell County, Illinois. These wagons so 
equipped were drawn by horses or oxen, and sometimes by both, jointly, when heavily 
loaded. A span or pair of horses being used in the lead, and a yoke of oxen being hitched 
next the wagon; and sometimes two or three yokes of oxen were required to draw a very 
heavy wagon and its load. Traveled roads and bridges were unknown to the first comers, 
only wagon tracks guided “movers” to the unbridged fords or best crossing of streams, 
sloughs or swamps. 


Good Old Times in McLean County tells how the Spawrs had joined other groups to travel 
through a wilderness of heavy timber in Indiana because it was full of robbers. Then when they 
came to the prairie, they “mired down” in the first slough but soon learned to drive through sloughs 
quickly and without stopping. 

The early settlers tried to find places near timber (woods) because they needed it for their 
buildings, fences, firewood, and so on. The Valentine Spawr family first settled in timber along 
Money Creek in what was then Tazewell County. In 1829, the family moved a little to the east, to 
what later became Lexington Township. 


lizabeth Messer was born September 4, 1813, to Isaac and Sidney Anne (Forbes) Messer. Her 

family, too, had moved to Ohio (Franklin County and then Pickaway County) from Pennsylvania 
before moving on to Illinois. Elizabeth’s obituary says she was born in Pickaway County, but Good 
Old Times in McLean County says the family didn’t move to that county until about 1816. 

In March 1829, when Elizabeth was 15, the Messer family arrived in Tazewell County. They 

settled at first in timber along Mackinaw Creek in a place that later was called Money Creek. After a 
year they moved a little to the east as the Spawrs had done to what later became the Lexington 
Township. 
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Elizabeth’s father was a United Brethren in Christ minister and the first preacher on Money 
Creek. He held meetings in the home of Peter’s father, Valentine Spawr. It is not clear whether this 
was before or after the families moved to Lexington Township or before or after Peter and 
Elizabeth were married. He was a circuit riding minister as well as a farmer, and he helped set up 
many United Brethren “societies” (churches) in central Illinois. 


eter and Elizabeth were married December 27, 1829, at ages 20 and 16, just before the area 
where they lived changed from Tazewell to McLean County. 

Their first child was Isaac, presumably named after Elizabeth’s father. I’ve estimated his 
birth date as 1830 because he was not present when the 1830 census was taken in Tazewell County 
but was listed as age 10-15 in the 1840 census. 

Their second son, Valentine, was presumably named after Peter’s father. A wide range of 
birth dates and ages were given for Valentine throughout his life, but 1832 is probably the closest to 
accurate. He is categorized as a male age 5-10 in the 1840 census and as age 17 in the 1850 census 
for McLean County. 

According to Elizabeth’s obituary, Peter fought in the Black Hawk War in 1832. However, 
his name is not in the Illinois Black Hawk War records database. 

Elizabeth’s parents and the children they still had at home moved to Money Creek timber in 
Hudson Township (west of Lexington Township) in 1834. 

The following year, Peter Spawr and his father-in-law, Isaac Messer, bought the northwest 
quarter of section 17 (160 acres) of what became Lexington Township from the General Land 
Office. The same day, April 18, 1835, Peter bought 80 acres by himself (western half of the 
northwest quarter of Section 27). Section 17 is south of the town of Lexington (which was not laid 
out until 1836), and section 27 is south of the town of Pleasant Hill. The land patents were issued in 
1837. Peter’s father and brother John bought land in sections 2 and 25 of the same township, and 
Isaac Messer bought land in sections 2 and 28. (Even though Elizabeth’s father moved away from 
this area about 1834, I am assuming that the Isaac Messer in these records is her father, not her 
brother, because the younger Isaac was born in 1831.) 

After the Messers’ move to the Hudson Township, they lived in one room of a double log 
cabin near the creek in the Moats settlement; the first school in Money Creek was taught in 1836- 
1837 in the other side. Within a few years Isaac bought 320 acres on sections 2 and 3 of that 
township. About 100 acres were in timber, and he farmed the rest. His first wife, Sidney, died in 
1843. 

By the time of the 1850 Hudson Precinct census, Peter, a farmer, and Elizabeth had moved 
there as well. The 1840 census does not reveal whether they were still in the Lexington Township, 
and I don’t know whether they bought land in the Hudson Township. Isaac, 19; Valentine, 17; John, 
18; Mary, 8; and Peter M., 6, were with them in the 1850 census. All the children but Peter had 
attended school within the year. They were living near Elizabeth’s father Isaac and his second wife, 
Elizabeth. 
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Another landowner in section 3 in Hudson Township was George Mason, and in 1853 Peter 
and Elizabeth’s oldest son Isaac emigrated to Oregon with the Mason family. I believe they were 
among a company of about 34 persons led by missionaries Thomas Jefferson Conner and Jeremiah 
Kenoyer who traveled to Benton County, Oregon Territory, to establish the United Brethren Church 
there. 

Also in 1853, Peter, his son Valentine, and others went to Iowa to check out land. Peter 
moved his family there the following year. 


E Duis wrote in Good Old Times in McLean County 


For thousands of years the country had belonged to the Indians, the wolves, the deer 
and the rattle snakes. The rich soil had each year produced luxuriant crops of prairie grass, 
which, on the lowlands, grew from six to eight feet in height. In the fall of each year the 
prairie fires swept over it, leaving it black and bare and desolate. These fires prevented the 
growth of lumber, except occasionally on the highlands or in broken country formed by 
streams of water. 


The central and northeastern portions of Illinois were the last to be settled. Pioneers feared 
the Indians, and they did not at first believe the prairies would be good places to farm. When 
pioneers did settle there, they looked for prairie land next to timber that could be used for 
buildings, fence posts, firewood, and so on. That made what was to become McLean County ideal for 
them. The groves along its rivers contained varieties of oak, maple, ash, elm, hickory, and many 
other trees. 

The first white settler arrived in what is now McLean County in 1822. The Spawrs moved 
there in 1827, and the Messers, in 1829. Most of the early settlers were from Ohio. 

A band of Kickapoo Indians and another of Delawares, about 300 members each, were 
already living in the area where Lexington was built, but they were friendly to the white settlers, 
even during the Black Hawk War of 1831-1832. The description of their houses sounds like teepees 
with bark and dirt placed around the lower portions. The women raised corn and beans, and the 
men hunted. When more and more whites moved into the area, the Native Americans moved away. 

Roads followed the zigzagging Indian trails that existed when the pioneers arrived. When it 
was wet they were rutted, which is probably an understatement. 


he first settlers were all farmers who raised a little corn and a few vegetables and hunted. Their 

farming began with chopping holes in the prairie with an axe and dropping seed in. (The plows 
they had brought with them were almost useless on the prairie because they quickly became 
clogged with mud.) Some of the corn was fed to hogs and sold to cattle feeders. Some was taken to 
grist mills, but when that was not possible it had to be pounded at home with mortars. Wheat was 
sown in with the corn and used for trade; for example, it was exchanged for salt from Chicago. 
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Their first houses were small log cabins. No locks, nails, or any other article of iron were 
used in their construction. A typical home was chinked and whitewashed. It was kept warm and 
comfortable with a large fireplace with an outside brick chimney on one end. Most of the items in 
the house, including the loom, were homemade. Water came from a well near the house; it was 
pumped using an oaken bucket on a long, balanced pole. The barn was also made of logs. 

The first sawmill was built within 10 or 12 years of the first settlements. As soon as sawn- 
boards were available, residents nailed planks onto the outsides of their log cabins and frame 
houses became common. 

Besides wolves and rattlesnakes, the settlers had to contend with the insects. Although I 
didn’t notice insects mentioned in the sentimental reminiscences of pioneer times that I reviewed 
for this work, an Englishman who visited Illinois in 1841 wrote a couple of pages about them. “The 
whole earth and air seems teeming with them, and mosquitoes, gallinippers, bugs, ticks, sand-flies, 
sweat-flies, house-flies, ants, cockroaches, etc. join in one continued attack against one’s ease.” He 
describes covering all but his nose when trying to sleep on hot nights to try to escape the 
mosquitoes and said “It is not safe to open your mouth” at the table because of the flies. 


THE PEOPLE 


he English visitor in 1841 found “decent people of simple manners, and as unlike that of the 
eastern states as if they were from different nations.” 
A resident who was a child at the time, James Haines, remembered his neighbors many 
years later: 


All were common in dress, some rude in manner, few boisterous, mostly quiet in 
speech and slow in movement, very little refined as now gauged, no learning from books 
outside the bible, hymn, song, music, and school books. Intercourse between inmates and 
close relatives, frank, laconic, abrupt, good natured; with acquaintances only, and strangers, 
inquisitive, genial, tolerant and leading to more intimacy. These characteristics I recall of 
men mostly. Women conformed in milder degree of each phase of speech, manner and 
action. 


The English visitor described a “corn shocking or husking frolic” he attended in Randolph 
County, Illinois. “It was a scene full of novelty. Groups of wild-looking men, with long hair spread 
over their shoulders, and clad in homespun coats, and trowsers of Dutch build, were standing 
around talking and laughing ... some carrying long rifles on their shoulders, and accoutred in belt 
and bullet pouch.” 

Horse racing, foot races, and wrestling (with accompanying betting) were popular 
entertainments for the pioneers. Every able-bodied man between 18 and 45 had to belong to the 
county militia, and they participated in a general muster and parade every fall in Bloomington. 
Hunting was a popular activity, whether it was for food or for defense. 

People also enjoyed dances, maple sugar processing parties, and spelling bees. Some 
enjoyed playing cards or checkers even though the churches apparently frowned at it. Women got 
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together for quilting and “wool pulling.” Young adults formed singing schools to learn music and 
play social games. 

Peter and Elizabeth’s children attended the Money Creek school, which was started in half 
of a double log cabin with the Isaac Messer family in 1936-37. They learned geography by singing 
the capitals of the states, memorized the squares of numbers, and sang the fives of the times table 
to “Yankee Doodle Dandy.” Some of the things they did for fun were town ball, three-cornered cat, 
anthony over, bull-pen, shinny on ice, marbles, riding stick horses, prisoner’s base and black man, 
spelling “schools” (bees), and “literaries.” “The extra dinner-pail filled with good ham sandwiches, 
and apple and blackberry pie is pleasant to contemplate even now,” wrote D. F. Trimmer in 1917. 


CLOTHING 


he settlers raised their own wool and flax, spun and wove their own cloth (usually linsey 
woolsey, a coarse fabric made of both wool and flax), made their own clothes, and even made 
their own shoes. They used plant dyes to color their fabrics. 
Haines remembered 


Acommon garment for all females of working age while working in the cabin home 
during summer and mild weather was a common, plainly made skirt of "rainy day" length 
with sleeves attached, made of wool, flax or cotton, put on by slipping it down over the head, 
fastening to its place by tying a draw-string of cord or tape fairly tight at the threat under 
the chin. A collar of same or kindred stuff, with plain, scalloped or stitched edge might be 
added around the neck, and a like draw-string inserted all round the skirt at a point 
desirable to establish the waist; and tied there like the draw-string round the neck. 
Puckering string we boys called this device. A few buttons, when obtainable, placed below 
the chin down the opening in front would complete the garment, and when properly 
donned would present a fully dressed female equipped for work in her home. This was the 
work-a-day dress or frock-slip it was usually called. Other and better dresses-frocks, all 
females of that time usually had... 


As for the men, Haines wrote 


All males of work age dressed nearly alike. Male apparel too, at the time I am writing 
about, was made almost wholly by the females, the wearers’ associates. The common 
working boy and man, during summer and mild weather, in field, prairie or forest, wore no 
more than three articles of dress at one time. - Hat of plaited rye, oats or wheat-straw; shirt 
and pants of cotton, flax or tow-linen cloth. All made in simplest, plainest manner, indeed so 
uniform in style as to claim the title of fashion. Comfort and utility absolutely controlled 
material, make, and fit of all male garments, whether for summer or winter, hot or cold 
weather, home or wear abroad. Traveling or local cobblers were utilized for supply of boots 
and shoes for males and females of all ages. Almost the sole thought controlling change of 
apparel for male wearers was to suit the weather and work engaged in. Attending meetings 
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of church or other interests had little influence as to dress. Greater cleanliness of apparel 
was desired when going away from home among strangers. 


THE FOOD 


he Englishman who wrote about the corn husking said that after all the corn was husked 

everyone went in to eat the meal spread out by the hostess. “As this is an occasion on which the 
old woman, as a wife, of whatever age, is familiarly termed, makes a display, no trouble is spared, 
and she, with some of her neighbours, labours for a day or two beforehand .. . to twist each article 
in the larder into the most various and recondite shapes possible.” He lists Johnny cake, hoe cake, 
pone bread and dodger, salt bread, milk bread, pumpkin and other pies, and “a number of fantastic 
freaks in pastry.” “Among many examples of ingenuity,” he wrote, “there was abundance of really 
good and substantial fare.” 

Haines also wrote about food, and his list is more complete: 


Corn bread baked in many ways furnished “the staff of life,” and corn-pone was the 
king of all its varieties. Mush and milk and fried mush were very popular with old and 
young. Home-raised vegetables, wild honey and wild fruits were liberally used, supplying 
dessert and sauce to the meal. Lye hominy was an old-fashioned, much-prized article of 
food taken with milk or honey, and often with both. To this limited enumeration of food 
material was added fish, flesh and fowl of great variety and almost unlimited quantity and 
rare quality.... 

Real tea and coffee of commerce could not be used at meals during the early period 
of which I write. Their supply was limited to that brought with new comers from home 
lands till improved transportation from St. Louis, supplied them for common use in Central 
Illinois. Herbs and roots from forest and prairie, supplied the only tea generally used by 
pioneers. 


He remembered, “Hospitality of home and hearth, table and bed was quite universal. Cabins, 
though generally small, like an omnibus would always admit one more to share in all the comforts 
they afforded.” 


A child named Valentine in the USA now might be teased about it. But Valentine was actually 
pronounced “Vollenteen,” and it was a common name among German-Americans when he was 
born. 

If Valentine Spawr’s ages are correct in the early censuses, he was born around 1832 or 
1833. However, if the age on his death certificate and the date on his tombstone are correct, he 
would have been born in 1835. If he gave the correct age on his marriage license to his second wife 
Lucena in 1880, he would have been born in 1838. 

His parents did not have any children in the 1830 census. In the 1840 McLean Co. census, 
the Peter R. Spawr household had a male under 5 (John?), a male 5-10 (Valentine?), and a male 10- 
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15 (Isaac?). At the time of the 1850 census for Hudson Precinct, their children were Isaac, 19, 
Valentine, 17, John, 18, Mary, 8, and Peter M., 6. 
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1853-1866, BUTLER COUNTY, IOWA 
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— Co lowa 
Sept the 6th 53 
Cedar Falls Blackhawk 


Friend Abraham, After my best respects to you I take my pen in hand to let you know that 
we are all well at present and hope these few lines may find[?] you all enjoying the like 
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blessings [blotch]. We have stoped for the winter [blotch] 3 miles above the upper big 
woods [and the?] middle fork of the Cedar. There is good[?] land here but it generally taken 
up that is the timber but about 30 miles above here on the west fork of Cedar there is plenty 
of good timber. There is no settlement there at all. We took claims there and there is good 
chances yet for others. Give my best respects to James and tell him also that I think he 
would do well to sell and come out here to there is as good land here as ever a crow flew 
over. Give my love to all inquiring friends. Nomore at present but remains your true friend 
untill death. Valentine Spawr. To A Wilson in traveling over lifes campaign we meet with 
friends but part again. 


Letter from Valentine L. Spawr to Abraham Wilson in McLean County. Punctuation, 
capitalization, and spacing added. 


Peter Spawr was one of the first to settle in Butler Township in Butler County, Iowa, about 25-30 
miles north of Cedar Falls. He recorded some land June 17, 1854, and then acquired more. The first 
were grants from the U.S. government, and the rest he purchased from individuals. His land was in 
sections 29 and 30. 


I’ the 1856 Iowa census, there were 370 families in Butler County and 130 in Butler Township. 

Valentine was not with the family in 1856; I don’t know where he would have been other 
than back in McLean County with Irena Neighbarger and her family. His brother Isaac had traveled 
to Benton Co., Oregon, in 1853, probably with a company of about 34 persons led by United 
Brethren missionaries Thomas Jefferson Conner and Jeremiah Kenoyer. He had married the McLean 
County neighbors’ daughter, Louisa B. Mason, in Oregon September 20, 1854. 

Even without Isaac and Valentine, Peter and Elizabeth had a full house when the census 
was taken. Besides their children Mary, 13 (probably actually 14), Peter M., 10, and Joseph, 6, their 
son John, 19, and his 16-year-old wife Rebecca (Shaffer) were in the household. They had been 
married May 1 of that year. (Actually, John’s age is all over the place in the records. He was 18 in the 
1850 census, which would have made him 24 in 1856. But he was 22 in the 1860 census, which 
would have made him 18 in 1856.) 

Jesse Bess (Best), 21, who had arrived in Iowa the previous year, also was living with them. 
He grew up on his family’s homestead in Ohio and had headed west in the fall of 1854. He stayed 
with the Trimmer family in Lexington, Illinois, over the winter and then moved to Butler County, 
Iowa. (Note: Peter’s brother Jacob had married one of the Trimmer daughters; Jesse’s mother was 
her sister.) Jesse and Mary Spawr were married December 14, 1856. 

Elizabeth’s father Isaac Messer, 71, and his second wife, Elizabeth, 51, were there, too. 
However, by 1860 they were back in Hudson Township, Illinois. 
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I: the 1860 census, Peter, 51, Elizabeth, 46, and children Peter Marion, 14, Joseph, 9, and 
Margaret, 4, remained in the home. Margaret was their last child and the only one born in Iowa. 

The household next to theirs consisted of their daughter Mary (age 18) and her now- 
husband Jesse Best (33). They already had a 3-year-old daughter (Elizabeth) and a 1-year-old son 
(William). John and Rebecca were now in their own home as well with sons Isaac, 3, and George, 2. 

Isaac and Louisa, still in Benton County, Oregon, had three children in 1860: Mary E., 5; 
Peter Marion, 3; and Lewis H., 9 months. They sold some land in January 1862. But then Louisa 
married another man, Moses Wright, in Benton County in1863. I have not been able to find a record 
of what happened to Isaac between the time of the 1862 land sale and Louisa’s remarriage. She and 
the children moved to Washington with Wright. 

By 1860 Valentine and Irena were married and in Bazaar, Chase Co., Kansas, with their 
daughters. Elizabeth, 2, had been born in Illinois, and Clara had been born in 1859 in Kansas. 
Valentine moved his family back to Iowa in 1861, and their third daughter, Ella, was born then. He 
was a carpenter in Clarksville; to my knowledge, he didn’t try to farm or own property. Clarksville, 
which was north of Peter’s farm, had been built since Peter arrived there. 

Valentine, John, and their brother Peter (now going by his middle name, Marion) all enlisted 
in the U.S. Army during the Civil War. Valentine served in Company C, 14th Iowa Infantry, from 
1863 to 1864. John (listed as “Spoar” in the records) served for a few months in 1864 in Company G 
of the 32nd Iowa. The 14th and the 32nd were in the same brigade that year, but it is not known 
whether the two brothers fought in the same battles because John died at home in August. It is not 
clear whether he was still in the service when he died, but his widow applied for an Army pension. 
Marion was mustered in June 1, 1864, had garrison duty and guarded a railroad in Tennessee, and 
mustered out September 15 the same year. 

In 1866 Peter and Elizabeth sold all their land in Butler County and moved to Neosho Falls 
in Woodson Co., Kansas. Their son Joseph and daughter Margaret were still at home and moved 
with them. They took John and Rebecca’s son Isaac with them as well. (John’s widow married 
Charles H. Field, and they were in Carroll County, Indiana, with John and Rebecca’s sons George and 
Jacob in the 1870 census.) Valentine, his sister Mary, and their families moved to Neosho Falls 
about the same time as their parents. Peter Marion had married Andalucia Eddy in 1865 and hada 
son, Chester, born in 1866. I have not been able to find any records documenting the location of 
Chester’s birth or the time they moved to Neosho Falls. However, they did end up there for a while. 


M ost of the land in Butler County was open rolling prairie. The pioneers settled along the 
streams first so they would have access to water, wood, more game, fruit, and what they 
believed to be superior soil. 

History of Butler County refers to wild beasts, “scarcely less wild red men,” and wild prairies 
in the early days of the county. Deer, elk, buffalo, quail, and prairie chickens were plentiful, and it 
was “a hunter’s paradise.” The prairie wolf was everywhere, too. 
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The first crops were sod corn, beans, and potatoes. The settlers crushed the corn with 
homemade wooden mortars to make meal for bread, mush, and so on. One-room houses were made 
of walnut, hickory, and oak logs, and few had floors. 

The pioneers had to contend with blizzards in the winter and prairie fires in the summer 
and fall. They were matters of life and death then. Blizzards would begin with no warning and 
quickly obliterate roads and landmarks. A prairie fire in southern Butler County in 1856 killed a 
little girl. 

People were hospitable. “The one-room cabin was never too full to furnish shelter and food 
for the traveler,” says History of Butler County. When they could spare time for fun, they had 
neighborhood corn huskings, dances, frolics, and shooting matches. 
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1866 TO DEATH, NEOSHO FALLS, WOODSON COUNTY, KANSAS 


Site of Peter Spawr Farm outside of Neosho Falls. Photo by Laurel Busch, 2007. 
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ps and Elizabeth sold their land in Iowa in 1866 and moved to Neosho Falls, Kansas, where 
they bought a farm from Peter R. Martin June 10, 1867. Peter and Elizabeth’s farm was a 
quarter section southeast of town. It was bounded by 180th Road on the north, the county line on 
the east, 170th Road on the south, and Xylan Road on the west. They had the southwest quarter, at 
the corner of Xylan and 170th roads (legal description SW %, sec. 10, T24, R17). School District No. 
6 in Woodson Co. was named after the Spawr family. 

The 1870 census shows Peter R., 62, and Elizabeth, 57, with daughter Margaret L., 14, and 
grandson Isaac, 13, attending school. 

Next to them in the census were their son Joseph G., 19, a farm laborer, his wife Jane, 21, and 
her daughter from a previous marriage, Belle Wetzel, 4. They had just been married April 18. 
Tragically, Joseph died October 29 of that year (cause unknown). 

Peter and Elizabeth’s daughter Mary and her husband Jesse Best also moved to Neosho Falls 
in 1866 and had a farm there. They moved to Ohio for a few years but returned in 1877. 

Valentine, as in Iowa, lived in town rather than on a farm. The 1870 census shows he was a 
dry goods and groceries dealer, Irena was keeping house, and their three daughters were in school. 
They had a dressmaker and a servant living with them. Valentine was a town trustee and involved 
in various real estate investments and businesses. 

Their daughter Clara (“Hurleybelle” Spawr Barrows) told her grandchildren about a 
memorable experience with the Indians about that time. The family returned to their home in the 
country (possibly her grandparents’?) and found Indians had broken into it. They were still there 
and dancing around. One was wearing a chamber pot on his head! 

Peter and Elizabeth’s daughter Margaret married James Black in 1872. They had two 
children, Eva and Albert. However, Margaret was widowed some time between the 1875 Kansas 
census and the 1880 U.S. census. She signed an affidavit for Valentine’s pension as “Lou Young” in 
1890. 

I cannot find Peter and Elizabeth’s son Peter Marion in the 1870 census. By the time of the 
1875 Kansas census, his wife Andalucia had died and he was in Neosho Falls and the widowed 
father of five children. 

He married Clara Mae Flesher (his first cousin) in Jasper County, Missouri, January 19, 1876. 
On the same date, the Woodson County Post (in Neosho Falls) reported, “Marion Spawr has just got 
back from Joplin, Missouri, and says there is plenty of work at fair wages there for all who want to 
work.” In August, the paper reported, “Marion Spawr drew six loads of gravel one day this week. 
Shoveling it on and off the wagon, each load weighing 4,500. You can figure it up and see what 
amount of weight he handled during the day.” He and Clara lived in Missouri the rest of their lives 
and had seven more children together. 

Valentine moved his family back to Illinois in mid-1876. 

Peter died December 11, 1876, at age 67. Elizabeth died January 28, 1894, at age 81. They 
share a tombstone in the Cedarvale Cemetery in Neosho Falls. 
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JAMES AND CATHERINE (LIVINGSTON) NEIGHBARGER 


1800-1850S, PERRY TOWNSHIP, LICKING COUNTY, OHIO 


| isos Neighbarger and Catherine (also spelled Catharine) Livingston were both born in Virginia 
and moved to Licking County, Ohio, with their parents and siblings in the early 1800s. According 
to Hill’s History of Licking County, the pioneers “came largely on foot over the Alleghany mountains, 
many of them having a single horse and wagon, or a two-horse wagon, in which their worldly 
possessions were carried, and in which the very old or very young, only, were allowed to ride.” 

James had been born May 28, 1801, in Shenandoah County, Virginia, to Christopher and 
Grizza (Hash) Neighbarger. 

Catherine had been born in Monongahla, Virginia, May 12, 1800—to Peter 
Levingston/Livingston as far as I can determine. All I have is circumstantial evidence. The best 
proof her father was Peter was two of Peter's sons—Jacob and Isaac—also moved from Licking Co., 
Ohio, to McLean Co., III., within a few years of when the Neighbargers did. Isaac settled in Hudson 
District and farmed there until his death, and his son Simon is buried in the Messer cemetery there 
(where Catherine is buried). Also, in the 1820 census there were no Livingstons or Levingstons in 
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A Pioneer Dwelling in the Woods. 


From All the western states and territories by John W. Barber and Henry Howe, Cincinnati, 1867, 
p. 93. Courtesy of Library of Congress via the Internet Archive. 
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Perry other than the Peter Leviston family. In the 1830 and 1840 censuses, there is a Peter 
Livingston/Levingston but no Peter Levistons, so I am confident Peter Leviston is the same as Peter 
Levingston. In the 1830 census, the James Neighbarger home is four families away from Peter 
Levingston. In 1840, only one household separated them. 

James and Catherine were married in Licking County January 13, 1825, and had 11 children. 
James was a farmer and lay preacher for the Church of the United Brethren. 


v | “he information in this section is extracted from Hill’s History of Licking County. 


LOG CABINS 


he pioneers first built cabins in the middle of the forest, each with a clearing around it formed 

by cutting down the trees for the building. (The book includes a detailed description of the 
building process, which took a lot of people but just one day.) Built of rough beech logs with the 
bark still on them, they were often not more than fifteen or twenty feet square. 

They had outside chimneys of mud and sticks, puncheon floors (split logs with one side 
smoothed), clapboard roofs, and windows covered with paper. When a loft was added, it was used 
as a storeroom and a sleeping room for the younger members of the family. 

Often the chinking and daubing of the walls, installation of windows, and hanging of the 
door were left to be done after more important things were taken care of. Cracks were chinked and 
daubed with ordinary clay mixed with water. The heavy door was hung on wooden hinges. To lock 
it at night, they pulled the latch-string inside, and the strong wooden latch held it fast against wild 
animals or storms. 

These early cabins had built-in beds: a bed post would be set in a hole in the floor six feet 
from one wall and four feet from the adjoining wall. Rails would be laid from the post to the wall. A 
bottom would be made from poles, and straw or leaves would be placed on it with a blanket over 
them. The book notes, “This makes a comfortable spring bed and is easily changed and kept clean.” 
The cabins were frequently occupied by a dozen or more people including travelers (no one was 
ever turned away); many of them must have had to sleep on the floor. Most of the other furniture 
was improvised or homemade. 

The first log cabins were put together without a nail or particle of iron from top to bottom, 
yet they stood for years after the families built and moved into better homes. They then were used 
for storage, animals, school houses, and more. 

Cabins built later were made of hewn logs, with sawed lumber for door and window frames 
and floors and with glass for windows. Nails were used sparingly in these later cabins. They were 
made by hand by a blacksmith from odds and ends of worn-out tools and equipment welded 
together to form the rods from which nails were forged. 
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FARMING, HUNTING, AND EATING 


Frees was plain, but game, fish, and wild fruits were abundant. The pioneers ate deer, bears, wild 
turkeys, rabbits, and squirrels. Cows were kept for milk, butter, beef, and leather. Swine were 
bred, ear marked, and turned into the woods to browse. They grew fat in the woods, but the bears 
would eat them if the older hogs were not able to protect them. 

Families grew corn, beans, melons, potatoes, squashes, pumpkins, and turnips in “truck 
patches.” They used cellars built against cliffs or hills to store some of their food. 

In August corn ears were roasted and made into succotash with beans. When the corn 
became too hard for roasting but still not hard enough to grind in a mill, it was grated to make mush 
or johnny-cake. “Place before one of those brawny backwoodsmen a square foot of johnny-cake and 
a venison steak broiled on hickory coals, and no art of civilization could produce a more satisfactory 
meal.” 

Each family had a hominy block—a block of wood with a foot-deep hole in which hard corn 
was pounded with a pestle. Mills came quite early and superseded the hominy block, but it was still 
the only way to have bread when bad weather or lack of transportation kept them from traveling. 
Even after having his corn “cracked” at the mill, the pioneer had to do his own “bolting” (or sifting) 
with a wire sieve. 

The finest corn meal was used for bread. “How delicious was that ‘Indian pone,’ baked ina 
large deep skillet, which was placed upon coals raked from the fire-place to the hearth. Fresh coals 
were continually placed under it and upon the iron lid until the loaf, five or six inches thick, was 
done through. This was a different thing from johnny-cake; it was better, and could not always be 
had, for to make it good, a little wheat flour was needed, and wheat flour was a precious thing in 
those very early days.” 

Knives, forks, and spoons were scarce, but “fingers were made before any of these.” 

Everyone drank corn or rye whiskey, and it was in demand as an article of commerce. Stills 
sprang up all along the streams, and farmers found a market at these stills for their corn. 


CLOTHING 


M en wore blue, butternut, or red linsey-woolsey hunting shirts and buckskin pants and 
moccasins. Linen was made up into wearing apparel for summer when it could be had. The 
flax patch was as important as the truck patch. The flax growing tall, slender, and delicate on the 
side next to the woods was carefully pulled by the girls and kept by itself to make finery. The 
stronger growth could be used for clothing for the men, warp for the linsey-woolsey, and even 
every-day dresses for the women. 

Every cabin had a flax wheel. “[W]henever the good pioneer mother had a little spare time 
from cooking for a dozen work-hands, caring for a dozen children, milking a dozen cows, and taking 
care of the milk and butter, besides doing all the housework and keeping everything clean and neat 
as a pin, she would sit down to this wheel and with foot on the treadle and nimble fingers, pile 
thread upon thread on the spindle, to be reeled off on a wooden reel that counted every yard with a 
snap, and then it was ready for the great loom that occupied the loft.” The thread was woven into 
cloth on the loom. 
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Wool was spun on a large wheel and colored with butternut bark and other things. It was 
woven on the loom and made up for winter clothing. 


SCHOOL AND CHORES 


farmer’s boy had chores from about the age of five. He would drive the cows to water and to 
pasture, feed the pigs and chickens, and gather eggs. In the summer the men were at work in 
the field harvesting, generally working from early morning until late at night, so the boys could not 
be spared to attend school. There was no school in spring and fall. In winter they were given three 
months’ schooling. 
Their books were generally anything they happened to have about the house. The subjects 
generally taught were reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, and, later, geography and grammar. 
There was always much competition in the spelling classes, which sometimes contained 
thirty or forty scholars. Spelling-schools (spelling bees) were held one or two nights in a month or 
oftener in winter. The entire neighborhood and perhaps the adjoining neighborhood would turn 
out for them. 
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1850S TO 1865, ILLINOIS 


ost of the Neighbarger family moved to McLean County, IJlinois, in the early 1850s, possibly 
because their daughter Irena’s husband John Griffith was from there. The details of John and 
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Irena’s marriage (or was it just a relationship?) are murky, but he was with the family in Ohio in the 
1850 census. The Neighbargers either settled near the Spawr family in Hudson Township or bought 
Peter and Elizabeth Spawrs’ place when they left for lowa in 1853. (I guessed this because in the 
1860 census they had the same neighbors Peter and Elizabeth had in the 1850 census—the Messers 
and the Turnipseeds.) 

James and Catherine’s daughter Julian (who had married Enos Priest) and son Albert (who 
had married Susan Priest) remained in Licking County, Ohio. Their son James Ross moved to IIlinois 
about the same time they did, although it’s not clear whether he settled in McLean County. He 
married Mary Priest there in 1851. 

I don’t have any information on James and Catherine’s daughter Elizabeth, who was born 
about 1834 according to the 1850 census. She was not with the family in the 1860 census and not 
mentioned in her father’s probate when he died in 1865. 

The rest of their eleven children did move to McLean County with them. 

James is credited with starting a United Brethren in Christ church in Decatur, Macon County, 
Illinois, in 1854, but he probably wasn’t a resident there at the time. He was elected as a justice of 
the peace in the Hudson Township in its first election in 1858 and was in Hudson in the 1860 
census. 

Catherine died in Hudson Township in February 27, 1862, and was buried in the Messer 
Cemetery. James then married Jane McClelland in Macon County in December 2 of the same year. He 
died in Decatur, Macon County, April 11, 1865, and is buried there. 

Irena's brothers Jacob, George, and Abraham moved to Neosho Falls, Woodson Co., Kansas, 
about the time Irena and Valentine did (late 1860s). Abraham moved there about 1870 (per Clyde 
Neibarger) and died in 1877. George’s wife Sidney died there in 1872. He and his second wife, Lucy, 
lived in Iola in their later years, but he is buried in Neosho Falls. Jacob died and is buried there as 
well. 
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IRENA MARGARET NEIGHBARGER AND JOHN W. GRIFFITH 
1840S TO 1850S 


[en Margaret Neighbarger was born to James and Catherine (Livingston) Neighbarger on a farm 
in Licking County, Ohio, March 24, 1827. At least that’s the date provided in an LDS Ancestry File 
based on the extensive but unfortunately undocumented research of Clyde Neiberger. 

John Griffith was born December 25, 1821, in Ohio to Charles S. and Cynthia (Priest) Griffith. 
John’s father was killed when he was about three, and he was reared by an uncle in St. John’s, 
Louisiana. He remained in the South until he was 18 (about 1839), when he returned to Ohio “on 
account of his views on the slavery question.” 

For some years he had a pork-packing business in Cincinnati, but in November 1848 he 
bought a farm in Money Creek Township, McLean County, Illinois. 

According to The Biographical Record of McLean County, Illinois, a few years after buying the 
farm in Money Creek John moved to Bloomington and was employed as a grain buyer for Phillips, 
Denman & Company, “traveling over the surrounding country in their interests as far north as Joliet 
and buying large quantities of grain. He contracted for them and other parties for a number of 
years.” 

That doesn’t really explain how John is in the James Neighbarger household listed as a 
farmer in Licking County, Ohio, in the 1850 census. Irena Margaret is listed directly below him with 
a ditto mark for her last name, which would indicate it was Griffith. However, all her siblings listed 
after her had the same ditto marks, and they definitely were Neighbargers. And I have not been able 
to find a marriage record for John and Irena. 

Furthering muddling the situation, the children believed to be John and Irena’s—Amanda 
and James R. Griffith, born in 1844 and 1847—are not with them in the 1850 census. Amanda 
Griffith might be the “Amanda Priest” living with her father John’s aunt Malinda Priest and her 
husband Presley Priest in the same census. 

The Neighbarger family—James and Catherine, their daughter Irena, and some of the 
Neighbargers’ other children—moved to McLean County in the early 1850s. John Griffith, of course, 
already had his farm and job there. 

It appears that John, Irena, and their children are living in Bloomington in the 1855 Illinois 
state census. The only Griffith in McLean County for that census is “Mr. Griffith” in Bloomington. 
That household contains a man age 30-40, a woman age 30-40 (Irena would have been about 28; 
his second wife would have been about 17), a boy under 10 (James would have been about 8), and a 
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girl age 10-20 (Amanda would have been about 11). I was not able to find Valentine Spawr in this 
census. 

I'd love to know what happened between 1855 and 1857. John married Mary J. Neff of 
Bloomington May 20, 1857, in Peoria Co., Illinois, which makes me wonder whether he and Irena 
were actually married. About the same time, Irena and Valentine Spawr became connected because 
their first daughter, Elizabeth, was born in 1858. Irena’s parents were living about the same place 
Valentine’s parents were living before they left for Iowa. I have not been able to find a marriage for 
Irena and Valentine either. 

Amanda and James Griffith were with John and his new wife in the 1860 census. Amanda 
would have been the half-sister of Valentine and Irena’s daughters, and they definitely were 
considered cousins of their children. Another family history researcher’s grandmother said that 
Amanda and James were stepchildren (they definitely would have been stepchildren to Valentine). 
Mary Jane Neff Griffith’s obituary lists Amanda and James as her stepchildren, and a newspaper 
article about Amanda Griffith Payne’s 20th wedding anniversary says she was John’s daughter, as 
does her death record. 

In later years John had a meat market in Bloomington. | believe he died soon after 1900 but 
have not found a record of his death or burial. 


Clara (Spawr) Barrows' son Roy 
with Amanda (Griffith) Payne's son, Jimmy (Roy's half-cousin) 
before 1911 
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manda Griffith married Charles Payne in 1860 at age 16. They lived in Bloomington and 
Chicago, but Amanda died in Iowa, where her daughter lived, in 1913. Amanda and Charles are 
buried in Bloomington. 

Their daughter Jesse (also spelled Jessie) married Clarence Peterson. They had a hardware 
store and three sons in Iowa Falls, Iowa. Jesse died in 1959. 

Amanda and Charles’s son Harry stayed in Bloomington, married Catherine (Katy) Ryan in 
1896, and had a son and two daughters with her. His first wife died in childbirth in1910, and he 
married English widow Katherine Bavester Bennett in 1915. They were separated by the time of 
the 1920 census. She sued him for maintenance, and he left her and her children token amounts in 
his will. He died in 1927. 

Amanda and Charles’s other sons—John, James, and Fred—died young without marrying. 

Amanda’s brother, James R. Griffith, married Sarah Elizabeth Quick in 1871. They lived in 
Waterman, DeKalb County, Illinois, where James owned or worked in a restaurant and Sarah had a 
millinery shop. James died in 1908. 

James and Sarah’s son, Frank, earned a B.A. from Northwestern University in 1895. While 
there he was captain of the baseball and football teams. He was a pitcher for the Cleveland National 
Team in 1895. The following year he returned home and played for the Rockford, Illinois, team for a 
year. Then he moved to Chicago to work as a bookkeeper and became engaged to a woman in West 
Pullman. When she became ill with typhoid fever, he nursed her through it. Unfortunately, he 
contracted the disease from her and died of it at the end of 1908 at age 36. 
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United States Census, 1860, McLean County, Illinois. 

United States Census, 1880, McLean and DeKalb counties, Illinois. 

United States Census, 1900, DeKalb County, Illinois 

United States Census, 1920, McLean County, Illinois. 
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VALENTINE L. AND IRENA MARGARET (NEIGHBARGER) SPAWR 


1850S TO 1861, ILLINOIS TO KANSAS TO IOWA 


Chase County, Kansas, Photo by Laurel Busch, 2007. 


alentine did not move to Iowa with his parents in 1854. That’s about when his future wife’s 
family (the Neighbargers) moved to McLean County from Ohio. 

I have not been able to find a marriage record for Valentine and Irena Margaret 
Neighbarger; all I know is they got together in McLean County in the 1850s. The 1850 census shows 
her in Licking County, Ohio, with a husband, John Griffith. However, John married another woman 
in McLean County in 1857. (See previous section for details.) And we know from censuses and her 
death certificate that Valentine and Irena’s first daughter, Elizabeth, was born in Illinois in 1858. 
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So did John and Irena get divorced? Were they ever really married? I have not found a 
marriage record for them in Ohio. There is a marriage record for John and Mary Neff in McLean 
County (May 20, 1857), but none for Irena and Valentine Spawr, so were they ever really married? 

There are some discrepancies with Irena’s age as well as with Valentine’s (discussed 
previously). According to the early censuses, Valentine was born about 1832 and Irena was born 
about 1827, so she was 5 years older than he was. In the 1850 census she was 23, but 10 years 
later, in the 1860 census, she was only 7 years older, saying she was 30. When she died in 1877 she 
should have been 50, but her tombstone says she was 48. An LDS Ancestry File says her birth date 
was March 24, 1827. 


alentine and Irena moved to Bazaar, Chase County, Kansas Territory, in 1859, and their second 
daughter, Clara (later known to her grandchildren as “Hurleybelle”), was born there in 
November of that year. The county was just beginning to be settled then. 
In the 1860 Chase County census, Valentine was 28 and a house carpenter, which should 
have been a good trade in a new community. Unfortunately, the county was in the middle of a 
severe drought. W. A. Harris and A. L Williams of Cottonwood Falls wrote to the National Kansas 
Committee October 2, 1860 


On behalf of the suffering and destitute people of this district we address you as the 
agent of the Hon Thaddeus Hyatt. = representing the entire failure of crops of every kind 
and the consequent suffering of many who have not the means of averting it. = many have 
already left their homes here and more will be forced to unless timely aid can be procured 
and many who cannot pull up, and go where their is plenty will have to suffer. To be brief if 
you can do any thing towards assisting us. to provisions and clothing to be returned when 
we have raised another crop or when times change for the better so that people can turn 
stock or property for money or provisions. please answer us immediately and let us know 
whether you can do any thing or not. 


They added the names of 29 families including 118 people, and wrote, “The men whose 
names appear on this paper came here over a year ago have spent all the ready means which they 
had the drougth and failure of crops have left them without bread and no means of procuring it.” 

Valentine and Irena moved to Clarksville, Iowa, near his parents’ farm, in 1860 or 1861. Ella 
was born there in September 1861. 


Barrows, Elizabeth Spawr, death certificate. 
“Death of Mrs. Griffiths[sic].” The Pantagraph, Bloomington, Illinois. Sept. 28, 1903. 
Drought reports, Kansas Territory. Kansas Memory. http://www.kansasmemory.org/item/90570 
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Ellsworth, D. A. “History of Chase County: Professor D. A. Ellsworth’s Abstracts, 1853-1899.” No 
date. Transcribed by Lorna Marvin. 

FamilySearch.org. Ancestry File 11PT-WL3. http://familysearch.org 

Illinois Statewide Marriage Index. 
http://www.cyberdriveillinois.com/departments /archives/databases/ 

Smith, Mary Ella Spawr, death certificate. 

Smith, Stephen R. Email, Nov. 14, 1999. 

Stockmeyer, G. “Starving Kansas” (broadside). http://www.kansasmemory.org/item/5488 

Spawr, Irena Margaret, tombstone, Gilman, Illinois. 

United States Census, 1830, Tazewell County, Illinois. Note: Peter’s last name is spelled “Sporr’” in 
this census. 

United States Census, 1840, McLean County, Illinois. 

United States Census, 1850, Hudson Precinct, McLean County, Illinois, and Licking County, Ohio. 

United States Census, 1860, Chase County, Kansas Territory. 


CIVIL WAR 


AY sie was in the color guard of Company _ 
C, 14th Iowa Volunteer Infantry in the Civil h 
War. He had enlisted for three years at . 
Clarksville, Butler County, Iowa, on October 20, 
1862, and was mustered in as a private on May 2, 
1863. The records describe him on that date as a 
28-year-old carpenter. He was 6 feet, 4 inches, 
and had blue eyes and brown hair. 

In the Civil War, each regiment had a 
color guard to protect the color (flag) bearers and 
the Union and regimental flags they carried into 
battle. They were front and center because their h cae 
purpose was to help soldiers know where their at | 
regiment was when the fighting, noise, and smoke : ag . 
might otherwise disorient them. It was an honor = 
to be in the color guard, but it was extremely 


dangerous, too. Witten. 6x 

A diary Valentine kept during the war has ' reaps oo ae Pe j 
been preserved for his descendants. His family " : = : “ 
had it published in Lexington, Illinois, in 1892 Currier & Ives, courtesy of Library of Congress 


with the title A Diary of the Late Rebellion. During a a 


the time covered by the diary (the summer of 1863), he did not see any battles. He often mentioned 
participating in dress parades. He did see action the following year. 

Irena and the children moved back to McLean County while he was away, probably to be 
with her father, James Neighbarger. 
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I believe the family suffered a loss in 1863. Valentine wrote in his diary that they had four 
children, but he noted after receiving a letter from Irena August 29, 1863, “The babe she fears will 
not get well.” In mid-September he asked for and was granted a furlough to go to McLean County 
for “the most serious illness of his family.” Only three daughters appear in any of the records. 

According to affidavits in his pension file, Valentine was healthy when he entered the 
service but had trouble with his throat and lungs when he mustered out. Myron L. Roberts 
remembered “his being a good singer and used to sing a great deal for the boys but during the 
winter and spring of [18]64 we were on the march a good deal and were subject to a great deal of 
exposure much of the time. He could not sing for us on account of his throat and lungs troubling 
him.” Herman A. Miles said, “Soon after the return of my company from the battle of Pleasant Hill on 
Red River in Louisiana | noticed that he was troubled with a cough & he complained very much of 
his throat and lungs.” 

Valentine mustered out as a 1st sergeant with the rest of his company at Davenport, Iowa, 
November 16, 1864. 


Jones, Terry L. Historical dictionary of the Civil War, Volume 1. P. 316. Scarecrow Press, 2011. 
Spawr, Valentine L. A Diary of the late rebellion. Lexington, 1892. 
Spawr, Valentine L., pension file. 


1866-1876, NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS 


} 


ll of the Spawrs in Iowa, including Valentine and his family, vV.L, SPAWR, 
moved to Neosho Falls, Kansas, in 1866. are 


GROCERIES & PROVISIONS, 
In 1870 the census found Valentine, 38, a dry good, FRESH ANDOURIED MEATS, 


groceries, and sundries dealer. Irena, 41, was keeping house, HIDES, 
and daughters Elizabeth F., 12, Clara C., 10, and Ella, 8, were RFR cae aaihtagig 


attending school. They also had a dress maker and a domestic 
servant living with them. 

When Neosho Falls was incorporated Sept. 5, 1870, Valentine was made a trustee. 
According to county records, Valentine bought and sold real estate frequently, often with a 
partner named Reuben Slavens. 

Valentine’s sister Margaret (“Lou”) said later in a pension application affidavit, “At 
any time said Spawr would take cold or overexert himself he would take down with his 
lungs and be confined to his bed usually several weeks then would get better till he had 
another attack. He was confined to the house and bed and disabled from work at least one 
fourth of the time during which I was with him.” 

In January 1876 Valentine and R. S. Heady opened a new store together. A Woodson 
County Post article said, “They will keep constantly on hand, and for sale, the finest beef, 
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pork, sausage, bird, bird, etc., and will pay the highest market price in cash for game, 

poultry, hides, etc.” In the next few months Heady’s name disappeared from the store ads. 
But a terrifying incident later that year might have been the reason Valentine and Irena 

decided to move their family to Illinois. The Woodson County Post reported June 14, 1876: 


Another Accident—Almost 


One day last week V. L. Spawr was at the house of a Mr. Lee, of this place, and picked 
up an old shot gun to look at it. There being no cap on the tubes he handled it rather 
carelessly, and when letting down one of the hammers the gun was discharged, the charge 
passing through the dress of Mrs. Lee, who was standing by with a child in her arms. 

She was not hurt, but badly frightened and her clothes was sadly demoralized, and 
the floor was torn up badly. Spawr says he will always hate old shot guns. 


I would love to know whether “another accident” referred to another accident involving 
Valentine, another accident that happened to the Lee family, or some other accident in the town. 
This was the last issue that carried an ad for his store, and the newspaper reported on June 28 that 
George White had bought out the store. The family moved to Gilman, Illinois, soon afterward. 

I believe this was when another of Hurleybelle’s stories took place. While traveling (in a 
covered wagon), they stopped for the night at an abandoned cabin. When the sun came up the next 
morning, they woke up and saw that the ceiling was draped with snakes! 


[: 1874, the city of Neosho Falls had a population of 375. Some of the local issues covered by the 
newspaper were whether or not to license a saloon, “nuisance” (stray) dogs and an ordinance 
requiring them to be killed “under the direction of the marshal,” sidewalk laying, and a complaint 
against a couple of people for keeping a bawdy house within the city limits. 

Ironically, it sounds as if the town was just starting to boom when Valentine decided to 
leave. The same issue of the paper that reported his shotgun accident also said, “People are now 
beginning to crowd up a little in their houses, and rents are beginning to advance” and “There are 
no persons out of employment now who want to work. Harvest has taken all who are willing and 
can work, and yet there are not hands enough to supply the demand.” 


Barrows, Margaret, granddaughter of Clara “Hurleybelle” Spawr Barrows, 2005. 

Clark, Dave, email, 2000. 

Cutler, William G. History of the State of Kansas: With biographical sketches and portraits. Chicago: A. 
T. Andreas, 1883. 

“New Card.” Woodson County Post, June 28, 1876. 

“New Firm.” Woodson County Post, Jan. 12, 1876. 
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Spawr, Valentine L., pension file. 

United States Census, 1870. 

Woodson County, Kansas, deed records. 

Woodson County Post. June 24, 1874; July 8, 1874; Aug. 5, 1874; Jan. 12, 1876; March 15, 1876; May 
24, 1876, June 14, 1876. 


1876-1880, GILMAN, IROQUOIS COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


3 Y decane and Irena and their girls moved to the city of 
Gilman in Douglas Township, Iroquois County, Illinois, in 
1876. Gilman was a small town built where the Illinois 
Central Railroad and two other railroads crossed. Its 
population was 761 in 1870 and 1,299 in 1880. 

One possible reason for choosing Gilman was Irena’s 
sister and her husband, Catherine (Neighbarger) and Garret 
Viles, were living there about that time. 

In Gilman, Valentine and his family lived near Isaac 
and Mary Barrows. They later said he had a bad cough and 
complained often about trouble with his lungs. The 1880 
census says he was a carpenter, but the Barrowses said he 
was unfit to perform manual labor because of health and 
never regained good health while they knew him. 

Irena died April 17, 1877. Dr. John W. Snyder of 
Gilman completed an affidavit about her death for Valentine’s 
second wife’s pension application, but he did not state the 
cause of her death. (She is referred to by her middle name, 
Margaret, in the pension affidavits that mention her.) She is buried in the Gilman cemetery. She was 
age 50 if the LDS Ancestral File has the correct birth date, but her tombstone says she was 48. 

In the June 1, 1880, census, Valentine was recorded as 48 years old and his daughters 
Elizabeth, age 22, Clara, 20, and Ella M., 18, were still living with him. 


illinois train tracks 


hree of Valentine and Irena’s children, all girls, reached maturity. All of them eventually moved 
to Chicago, where they remained close. 
Elizabeth Spawr married William H. Barrows, son of Isaac and Eliza Barrows, in Chicago 
March 12, 1892. His family had lived near hers in Gilman, but this was his second marriage. His first 
wife, Eliza Colaw, had divorced him in Lexington the previous year because of his “hard drinking.” 
“Lizzie” and Will did not have any children together. 
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Elizabeth Spawr Barrows, unknown, Ella Spawr Smith, Clara Spawr Barrows, Chicago, 1915. (Unknown 
woman might be Ella's daughter Evelyn Smith Marvin.) 


Will worked as a teamster in Chicago and died in 1908 of heart disease and chronic 
inflammation of the kidneys. Lizzie ran three boarding houses at 6318-20-22 Wentworth Avenue in 
Chicago. In1933 she was hit by a street car and killed while she was crossing 63rd Street near 
Kostner. (Her sister Ella lived on Kostner.) 

Clara Spawr married Will’s brother, Ernest Charles Barrows, in Onarga, Iroquois Co., Illinois, 
December 26, 1880. They lived in Lexington for a while and had two daughters and a son there. 
They moved to Chicago about 1890 and had three more daughters there. Ernest worked as a 
carpenter. He died of heart disease in 1914 at age 56, and from then on Clara (known as 
“Hurleybelle” to her grandchildren) “lived around” among her children. She died of a stroke in 1943 
at age 84. 

Ella Spawr married John Francis Smith in Chicago in December 24, 1881, and they had a son 
and two daughters. He owned a cigar store. He died in 1928, and she died of heart disease in 1935. 


“A Divorce Wanted.” Lexington Leader, Nov. 6, 1891. 
Barrows, Clara Spawr, death certificate. 

Barrows, Elizabeth Spawr, death certificate. 
Barrows, Earnest[sic] Charles, death certificate. 
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Barrows, Ernest/Clara Spawr marriage license. 

Barrows, Margaret “Flippy.” Granddaughter of Clara Spawr Barrows. 

Barrows, William H., death certificate. 

Diehl, Florence Barrows. Granddaughter of Clara Spawr Barrows. 

FamilySearch.org. Ancestry File 11PT-WL3. http://familysearch.org 

“Garret A. Viles dies in Clinton.” The Decatur Herald, Decatur, Illinois. April 15, 1914. 

Illinois State Archives Marriage Index. 
http://www.cyberdriveillinois.com/departments/archives/databases 

Smith, John Francis, death certificate. 

Smith, Mary Ella, death certificate. 

Smith, Stephen R. Email, Nov. 14, 1999, and Nov. 24, 1999. 

Spawr, Valentine L., pension file. 

United States Census, 1880, Iroquois County, Illinois. 

U.S. Department of the Interior Census Office. Compendium of the tenth census (June 1, 1880). U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1883. 

Wikipedia entry for Gilman, Illinois. http://wikipedia.org 


VALENTINE L. SPAWR AND LUSENA JOHANNA CARLEY 


Ve married Lusena Carley (age 24) of 
Ashkum, Iroquois County, Illinois, on August 2, 
1880, in Kankakee, Kankakee County, Illinois. He 
probably lied about his age; the record says it was 42 
when it was really about 47 according to early censuses 
and 48 in the 1880 census. He said he was a carpenter 
and joiner. 

Lusena had never been married before, but she 
already had a son, Loren, listed in the 1880 census with 


the last name Carley (living with Lusena and her From John H.Musser, A practical treatise on 
parents in Ashkum). Loren had been born September medical diagnosis for students and physicians, 
21, 1879. Valentine’s pension records do not list Loren 5‘* edition. P. 390. Philadelphia and New 


York: Lea Brothers & Co. Courtesy of 


as his son although he did give the boy his last name. 
archive.org. 


Lusena probably was pregnant again when they got 
married because Clarence Valentine Spawr was born 
seven months later, March 2, 1881. (Valentine’s age on 
the “return of birth” is again, or still, 47.) 
According to the Barrows affidavits for Lusena’s widow’s pension, Valentine was their 
neighbor until spring 1881. Clarence was born in Ashkum in March of that year. 
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Ko was a small railroad town south of Chicago that was booming because George M. 
Pullman had announced he was going to build the town of Pullman just north of it. Valentine 
probably moved there to find carpentry work; construction workers who worked on the new town 
lived in Kensington. 

The doctor who attended him, Elias Miller of Kensington, provided an affidavit for Lusena’s 
pension application based on his account book. He said that he first observed him casually for 
several weeks before he was called to attend him professionally and considered him to be “ofa 
broken constitution” based on his physical appearance and the rapidity of the invasion of the 
disease. Valentine first had single pneumonia and then both lungs became invaded. Miller listed five 
days as the duration of his illness on the death certificate. 

Valentine died June 24, 1882, at age 50 if the census ages were correct. (His headstone 
again, or still, says he was only 47.) He is buried in the Gilman Cemetery in Iroquois County, next to 
Irena. 


| esas gave birth to Ruth Spawr March 2, 1883. She applied for Valentine’s pension the same 
year, naming Clarence and Ruth as his children. (In a Declaration for Pension or for Increase of 
Pension of Children Under Sixteen Years of Age in 1892, she declared that Clarence and Ruth were 
“the only surviving legitimate children” of Valentine L. Spawr.) 

She married horse dealer John Wiley Johnson April 14, 1888, and they had a daughter, 
Martha, in November of that year. George was born to them in 1891. 

Lusena died in Chicago in 1896 of cancer of the uterus. She was only 41. She is buried in 
Ashkum with other Carleys; her tombstone just says “Lusena J.” without a last name. 


larence Spawr’s grandson said Clarence remembered his childhood as “pillar to post.” After 

Lusena died, her children were farmed out to relatives. Loren and Clarence went to Lusena’s 
sister and brother-in-law, Margaret and Duncan McGilvray, in Ashkum. Ruth went to Lusena’s sister 
and brother-in-law, Kittie and Josiah Bennett, in Wisconsin. 

Many of the Carley family members were living in Benton Harbor, Michigan, by the time of 
the 1900 census. Martha went to Lusena’s brother Elijah (Elias) and his wife Louise there. Aaron 
Carley (Lusena’s brother) and his wife lived next to them. Lusena’s parents were living in Benton 
Harbor in 1900 as well, although none of their grandchildren are shown as living with them in the 
census. 

I haven’t been able to find George in the 1900 census, but he, Loren, and Clarence all ended 
up in Michigan as adults—Loren and Clarence in Benton Harbor and George in Grand Rapids. He 
had a wife according to his World War I draft registration, but her name is not given. He was living 
in Texas at the time of Clarence’s death in 1958. 
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Loren Spawr became a fireman and married a Swedish woman, Emma Bergland, in Benton 
Harbor in 1910. They did not have children. He served in the Michigan Naval Reserves in World 
War I. He died in 1959. 

Clarence Spawr became a doctor, lived in Chicago for a while, and moved to Benton Harbor, 
where he lived until he died in 1958. He married Edith Peck in 1908, and they had three children. 
He served in the Michigan Naval Reserves in World War I and was passionate about working for 
American war veterans through the American Legion. 

Ruth Spawr married William Herman Porter in Chicago in 1904. Their son was born there in 
1906, and their daughter was born in Michigan in 1908. They were back in Chicago for the 1920 
census. By 1930 they had moved to Los Angeles. Will died in 1948, and Ruth died in 1972. Their son 
Carley, a Democrat, was a California State Assemblyman from 1949 to his death in 1972. 

Martha Johnson was living in Chicago with her father in 1910, and she was seeing Paul 
Denning before he met and married Pearl Barrows (in 1913). She remained single and became a 
nurse and was working in a Chicago hospital at the time of the 1920 census. She spent some time in 
Cartagena, Colombia, but kept in touch with Paul and Pearl. By the time of the 1940 census, she was 
a private duty nurse in Rapid City, South Dakota. After Pearl died in 1949, Martha and Paul were 
married. They lived in Kissimmee, Florida, and Martha died there in 1963. 


California Death Index. 

“Carley Porter, who shaped coast water project, dies.” New York Times, December 8, 1972. 

“Dr. Spawr of Legion fame dead at 77.” News-Palladium, Benton Harbor, Michigan, April 28, 1958. 

Encyclopedia of Chicago, entry for Kensington. 
http://www.encyclopedia.chicagohistory.org/pages/688.html 

Find-A-Grave entry for Lusena J. Carley. http://findagrave.com 

“First Naval Reserve group has a reunion.” News-Palladium, Benton Harbor, Michigan, April 5, 1937. 

Illinois State Archives, Illinois Statewide Marriage Index. 
http://www.cyberdriveillinois.com/departments /archives/databases/ 

Johnson, George, birth certificate. 

Johnson, George, World War I draft registration. 

Johnson, Lucena J., death certificate. 

Poole, Marna. 

Porter, Carley, Social Security number application. 

Porter, Ruth Spawr, Social Security number application. 

Porter, William Herman/Ruth Spawr marriage license. 

Spawr, Chad. 

Spawr, Clarence Valentine, Illinois return of birth. 

Spawr, Loren, World War II draft registration. 

Spawr, Valentine L., death certificate 

Spawr, Valentine L., pension file. 

Spawr, Valentine L., pension files 
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Spawr, Valentine L./Lusena Carley marriage certificate. 

United States Census, 1880. 

United States Census, 1900. 

United States Census, 1910. 

United States Census, 1920. 

United States Census, 1930. 

United States Census, 1940. 

“Wedding of Miss Bergland.” News-Palladium, Benton Harbor, Michigan, March 25, 1910. 
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